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FOR THE WESTERN LUMINARY. 


A THOUGHT ON PRAYER. 


Ir seems to have been. common 
among the classic writers of antiquity. 
when they were about to commence 
any important literary work, in form | 
lo invoke the aid of the fancied gods ot 
their countrymen. ‘They had little 
knowledge of the One True God; but 











they had some remains, from tradition. | 


of the knowledge of divine things once 
imparted to men—and one of these 
remains was, an indistinct notion that 
the prayers of men were acceptable on 
high, and might not be without then 
eficacy —It was, so far as it went, a 
jast thought. 

Prayer is founded upon men’s neen 
on the one hand, and God’s loving 
kindness and mercy upon the other. 
What we need, we naturally ask for, at | 
the hands of him who hath it to im- 
part to us: and Jehovah, so long as 
man would in any measure hearken to 
him, was wont so to manifest himself to 
our race, as to shew them the fitness } 
and propriety and blessedness there 
Was, in their continually calling upon 
his name for aid and comfort. And if 
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‘even heathen antiquity had some re- 
hains of the knowledge of the duty, 
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what might we expect would be the 
oractice in periods and portions of the 
world, so favoured as this age. and this 


| portion of the globe we imhabit? 


We have God’s Word: That Word 
inculcates prayer. We know that 


have ever been sensible that they 
should ask for blessings. , 

Yet, do we, thus signally excited to 
the duty as we are, perform it in the 
way weshould? Do we “pray without 
ceasing?” Do we even pray regularly, 


}and with any thing like what couldbe 


called a moderate frequency? 

Alas! we are unmin<dful of the duty 
and of the privilege. We enjoy the 
blessings of Heaven; and we often 
forget, the very best of us, the hand 
which hestows them. We donot thank, 
or at least we thank but faintly, for pas¢ 
favours; nor do we, with any thing like 
the proper fervour and sincerity, be- 
seech the author of “every good and 
every perfect gift,” that for the future 
he would remember usin his mercy, 
and bless us with his bounty. 

There are, it is true, some illustrious 
exceptions to the general truth of these 
remarks. ‘There are persons, who 
stand forth as praying men. But ah, 
how small is their pamber! And are 
they not so many condemnations to the 
rest of us, who will not be warmed, b 
their example, to glorify the God who 
smiles on them? For smile he does upon 
them; even though it were only in 
giving them the spirit of prayer~in 
thus beaming upon them the light of his 
countenance! 

Who ever prayed in vain? Didst 
thou, Elijah, when first thou didst shut 
up the windows of heaven, so that the 


those who have been really blessed, 
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earth, for years, was parched with 
drought; and who then didst open 
fhose windows, and peur forth upon 
man and beast the waters of gladness? 
Or thou, Psalmist of Israel—didst thou 





invoke thy Lord’s mercy in vain; thou, } 


whose whole hife is a monument how 
signally thou didst forsake that Lord— 
and how signally, also, thou wast yet 
spared and forgiven and blest at his 
hands? And speak, Osborn, upon this 
subject of prayer! thou whe hast, by 
means of it, so often brought salvation 
to individuals and to families! thou, 
whose night’s duty upon thy knees, care- 
fully watched by a new awakening: sin- 
ner, was the rapidly-followed precursor 
of a most glorious revival! 

We know that prayer has been bless- 
ed of God—is blessed of him—and ever 
will be blessed at his hand, 1n all time 
to come! 

Yet we will not pray! For who ws 2 
doth pray in reglity, and not in an emp- 
ty jargon of words! 
way, will pour out his sou/ before God! 

Ah! we knew a man who, every day 
that passes, js warned of this duty, and 
yet neglects it! who, every day, is told, 
and told of God’s Spirit, that he must 


pray, or die; and who yet neglects the | 


duty! who is continually warned, and 
warned again, that unless he thus seeks 
the glorious light of Jesus’ countenance, 


he—and perhaps his beloved wife and | 


babes—cannot live; must be lost;—and 
who yetis deaf, yet dead, upon the 
subject! RS 


Extracts from a letier recently received by 
one of the Editors, from the Rev. Charles 
Stewart, Missionary at the Sandwich 
Islands, dated 


‘‘Lahaina, Island of Mani, 
‘SNov. 28, 1823. 

“If Tam not mistaken, you owe mea 
Jeiter; and I am certain M. does. Still 
I cannot resist the inclination I feel to 
devote an evening to you and yours. 


It is tar—far from being the first hour, 
I can assure you, that I have felt this 


' rested on my native shores—since the 
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“warm remembrance” of yo: But at 
no time has the indulgence of it beep 
so convenient as at present. A year and 
more has passed since my eyes lag 


hour | voluntarily baried “the friends 
I love best” in a living tomb; and | 
now address you from that pagan land, 
so long, before our separation, the 
subject of our conversations and our 
prayers. During that period, I haye 
been taught, more fully than ever be. 





Who that, in this| 


fore, the strength—the warmth—the 
tenderness of the attachment which 
binds you to me. Distance, and the 
circumstances in which I am placed, 
make the recollection even of a com. 
mon acquaintance, dear; but the tho's 
of the few whom I loved to think and 
call my bosom friends, sometimes al- 
most “breaks the nerve where agonies 
are born”—and were it not for the object 
and the hopes that brought me here, 
my feelings would be insupportable. 
“After having been engaged six 
months in establishing a new Mission- 
ry Station, under the necessary priva- 
tions of such a situation, you probably 
would ask what my thoughts of a mis. 
‘sionary hfe now are? In answer, | 
|would say that they are such, that! 
‘have been anxious, almost to an uncon- 
fortable degree, to hear that you have 
devoted yourself to the glorious work. 
* = * * J always felt satisfied that the 
opinion entertained by many, that those 
ministers whose talents and acquire: 
/ments were too inferior to. secure res- 
‘pect and usefulness at home, are good 
‘enough for missionaries, is a great er- 
ror; nod what. 1 have experienced al. 
| ready in the work, has made me tenfold 
‘more certain of it. Such men should 
_be the last, rather than the first, to be 
/sent on such important business. Amis 
| sionary should have the wisdom of 4 
philosopher, as well as the piety of * 
saint; and when one is to be selecte¢; 
the liberally ‘educated and accomplish: 
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disposition irresistibly following the 


‘ae scholar—the man well acquaintet 
with the world—with its customs 224 
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‘+s manners, and with the various char- 
acters of men, should be chosen.” 

«No ambassador of Jesus Christ could 
jesire a more extensive or more inter- 
esting field * From Bhering’s Straits to 
the Isthmus of Darien, there ts nothiog 
bat one widely extended spiritual 
waste: All this must yet be reclaimed, 
and be converted into the vineyard of 
the Lord; and blessed, in my view, will 
be the man who is permitted first to 
gird himself to the work. A century 
hence, another American Republic may 
stretch itself with its millions along the 
Pacific coast: the planting of a colony 
on Columbia River may be considered 
a pledge for the fact—and the min- 
ister who is permitted to form ts 
religious creed according to the pre- 
cepts of eternal truth, and zealously to 
watch over the spiritual interests of 
its members, may not only be instru- 
mental in the salvation of many of his 
immediate charge, but may secure to 
his name and memory the blessings of 
generations unborn.” 


“From the public journal of the mis- 


sion, you will learn its present state, 
engagements, and prospects: and it is 
unnecessary for me to occupy any part 
of asingle sheet with what you will 
find in the Herald. There are hun 
tireds of things about which | might 
write, without failing to interest you; 
but the impossibility of touching on a 


hundredth part of them, may hazard an ‘ 


omission of all, from the difficulty of 
making a selection. I have the most 
heart‘cheering confidence that M. and 
yourself do and ever will feel deeply 
concerned to know the more private 
and domestic history and situation of 
myself and family: And, to commence 
at this point,—I rejoice to assure you 
that we are most contented and happy 
in our lot, and feel it a privilege to be 
what we are, poor missionaries. Good- 
hessand mercy have accompanied ev- 


ery dispensation to us; and we should 


eames 


. *Mouth of Columbia River 
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be among the most ungrateful of beings, 
if thanksgiving and praises did not fill 
our hearts and mouths. Our accorfi- 


modations are comfortable; but most 


simple and humble, and such as’ would 
deeply affect the hearts of many at 
home, who love us most tenderly. Our 
habitation is a straw hut, without win- 
dow-glass, or floor, except the ground ; 
and of one apartment only. Our food 
admits of less variety than might be 
supposed from some accounts | have 
seen of the islands. Sea-bread and salt 
provisions, received from America, are 
our chief dependance; thongh goats, 
hogs, fowls and ducks may be purchas- 
ed atthe market prices of Philadel- 
phia or New-York. We have no but- 
ter—can procure little milk, and have 
loge been without sugar. Still we feel 
ourselyes peculiarly favoured in our 
establishment at Lahaina, and are more 
than satisfied with the many eources of 
enjoyment we possess. ‘I'he people are 
as interesting as any uncivilized hea- 
Portraits and anecdotes 
of many of the chiefs, would gratify 
you exceedingly. ‘I'he character of our 
lamented and kind patroness, Keopno- 
lani, one of the queen dowagers, you 
will probably see in print in America. 
A tract is preparing for publicatien, 
with a full account of her life, and the 
various reasons for entertaining hope 
in her death. The nation is rapidly 
advancing towards civilization, and is 
at a most interesting crisis. The visit 
of the king to Europe and America, it 
is hoped, will produce a happy effect 
on his own character, and that of his 
people. He is on the eve of embarka- 
tion for London, in the whale ship 
L’Aigle, Capt. Starbuck. The party 
accompanying him will give a good idea 
of the principal part of the chiefs: It 
consists of his favourite queen, Kame- 
hamalu; Boki, governor of the Island of 
Oahu, brother of the celebrated chief 
Karaimoku, alias Mr. Pitt, prime min: 
ister of the late king, and every thing jo 
the present; Kinni, his wife, a dignified 
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and fine woman; Narhe-Tertni, and gto have a great deal of the missionary 
Okekuanaoa, two patticular friends of} spirit; but daily shews that she pos. 


the king; and Mannia, his favourite | sesses 
Their visit will create much || the work. 


steward. 
interest in both countries.—lIt ts greatly 
to be lamented that they could not have | 
vone under the direction of Mr. Ellis, 


the first rate qualifications for 
J] have never seen an ex. 
pression of sadness on her countenance; 
and she never was more animated and 
sprightly than at present, though ¢0 


the English missionary at these islands. poppresien with labor and care. Her 


The national council which was called 
to determine whether the king should 
go or not, made the attachment of Mr. 
E. to the king’s party almost a sine qua 
non, in which the king joined: but cap- 
tain Starbuck, from the first, without | 
any assignable reason, refused abso- 
lutely to take him. Had not the king 
become intoxicated at this juncture, it 
is probable that he would bave gone in 


one of his own vessels, under the pa- || 


tronage of Mr. Ellis; and his introduc- 
tion in Great Brifain would have been 
respectable, and his object in going a 
visit to his majesty and government 
would have been attained. What the 
end of his expedition under the control 
of the dissipated captain of a whale 
ship may be, it is impossible to tell. 
All that can at present be said, 1s, that 
an overruling Providence can order 
every apparently evil thing to promote | 
his own glory. * * * * The females 
are both great favourites with us. 
Kuini is a most particular friend: she 
is the daughter of Hodpiri, the husband 
of the late Keopuolani. Kamehamalu 
is decidedly the most superior female 
on the islands 

“December 15th.—An opportunity of 
sending letters from Oahu, is expected 
inafew days; and | must close this 
immediately in order to be ready for it. 
I have been very ill for the last week, 
and so has Betsey; both confined to our 
veds, and requiring much and very 
constant attention. Mrs. Richards has 
an infant ten days old, and is remarka- 
bly feeble; so that Mrs. Stewart has had 
to take care of three sick adults, and 
to,nurse two infants, besides doin 
cooking, washing, and all the work of 


g the | 


health is remarkably good.—Betsey jig 


a very invaluable friend to us. She 
-would write to you, but is too unwell at 
present. ‘hey both join me in sincer- 
est and warmest love to yourself and 
M., and all our common friends. Do 
write often and fully tous. May God 
bless us all with everlasting life.” 





Kor the Western Luminary. 
ON SLAVERY.—No. I. 

It has been repeatedly observed, that 
nations have dreaded the objects of 
their terror, long after all cause of 
dread had ceased; and that before 
their apprehensions were appeased, 
some power, till then unthought of, has 
arisen and expelled former fear by 
present danger. Ht is needless to mul 
tiply examples: two may suffice. 

Spain, though but the shadow of her 
former self, was long the object of de- 
fensive confederacies among the other 
‘European powers, till France arose, 
and nearly seized that universal mon- 
archy which Spain once thought her 
own. 

The object most frightful to England, 
for a century, was Popery; joined af- 
terwards, for another century, with the 
dreaded name of the Pretender. Gi- 
ant Pope—to borrow the lively allego- 
ry of John Bunyan—had grown crazed 
in his limbs, and could do little more 
than sit in his cave, grinning at pil- 
grims as they passed along; while the 
last of the unhappy race of Stuarts 
was perishing by hard drinking. Yet 
the fear of both was hardly lulled, 
when Atheism grasped the power of 

















the two families. She never professed 











France and almost realized the worst 
apprehensions of her ancient rival. 
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Among ourselves, the power of Brit 


ain, the separation of the states, and 
the all- pervading influence of Congress, 
form, each in turn, the politicat bug- 
bear of the day; while, within our very 
bosom, a tremendous power is. rising, 
which outgrows our growth, and, by 
rapid advances, is increasing beyond 
our strength. J hardly need add, that 
[allude to our black population. 

In altemptinge to discuss the conse- 
quences incortably arising from this des- 
cription of people, and the measures 
absolutely necessary to counteract them, 
{ shall not advert to topics drawn from 
religion or morality, ‘These have been 
brought forward by the divine and the 
philosopher. Let us then be content to 
urge the motive of temporal safety. 

Some degree of attention has lately. 
been paid to this subject; and the colo-: 
nizing project has been hailed as pre-, 
senting a dawn of improvement ito 
Guinea. and of deliverance to America. 
Greai benefits certainly will accrue to 
Guinea, from colonizing the coast; but 
the numbers likely to be sent from: 
hence will not afford much relief to 
those who are doomed to the irksome 
task of guarding the remainder. Nor 
can the most lively imagination indulge 
a hope, that the tenth part of the off- 
spring of our present stock may be dis- 
posedof this way. The utmost we can 
expect is, that a good number of tree 
Negroes may leave the northern states. 
As for the slaves of the south, they are 
property, and so highly valued, that it 
is to be feared no prospect of future 
danger will induce their owners to part 
Wwiththem, The sinking fund of Eng. 
land contrasted with the increase of the 
national debt—the colonizing scheme 
of America opposed to the increase of 
the Negroes——are equally ineffectual 
lor their respective ends. The situa- 
ton of England in her finances, has 
ong been to us a cubject of pity or 
derision. Had we not better look at 

ome, and see whether there exists a 
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bossibility of freeing qurselyes from a 
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burthen a thousand-fold heavier than 
the debt of England? The abolition of 
the debt would, at the worst, only 
change the persons of a few public 
men, and the fortunes of a few thou- 
sand individuals: The increase of the 
black race in the United States must 
ultimately terminate in the extirpation 
of their masters. Nor let this be cen- 
sidered as remote from us by so many 
generations that we may safely leave 
it to after ages to provide against. ‘The 


evil is atmost atourdoors. Fifty years 


hence, our children will behold from 
six to eight millions of their mortal en- 
emies in the sonthern and western 
states; and the close of the century may 
double that number. It is not likely 
that our Guinea Colony will in fifty 
years show a population of 200,000; 
but ’tis cerfain that it will not exceed 
half a million. What kind of relief 


| will this afford ws, with six or seven 


millions on our hands? The passage to 
the West Indies is short; and the ex- 
penses, it is said, to be defrayed by the 
gevernment of Hayti, Our whole stock 
of Negroes, say 1,700,000, might, by a 
few. years navigation of 180 ships, be 
carried over. But wouldthe Haytians 
accept so mamy as must become their 
masters? And svould the owners choose 
to part with them? Whatever becomes 
of the first question, the last must cer- 
tainly be answered in the negative. 
Yet, would the owners keep this des- 
tructive property te themselves, and 
forbear to drive the unwilling wretches 
into the neighbouring states, there 
would yet remain a hope for us. But 
this seems #e farthest from their 
thoughts. ‘The right of extending 
slavery, appears dear to the owners as 
that of retaining slaves. 
Many well meaning and respectable 
men recommend the dispersion of the 
slaves, from an idea that it may lessen 
their number in their native states. 
A little coneideration may convince 
such persons of the fallacy of their 
views. ‘The quantity of food produced 
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in a country, determines the number of 


its inhabitants. ‘Take away one-half 


the people—the remaining half will, in 
a single generation, breed up to the 
amount maintainable by the produce. 
War, pestilence, and famine, are cer- 
tain to be followed by an uncommon 
number of marriages. Their ravages 
have made space. Humiliating as it 
may appear, the human race exists on 
precisely the same terms as the brute 
creation. If your plantation supports a 
certain number of animals, and you sell 
one-half, you will, if your plantation 
continues equally productive, soon make 
up yournumber. Andalusia misses not 
the horses which she sent to America, 
although the latter country holds per- 
haps a hundred times the number to be 
found in the Spanish province. Nor 

will the British islands miss their ori- 
-ginal,emigrants, when America shews 
a hundred millions of their descendants. 
Indeed, the reverse of this is more 
likely to take place. Population in- 
creases in proportion to emigration. 
Those Spanish provinces which send 
the greater part of the emigrants to 
America, are the best peopled. Scot- 
land and Ireland are full, to the extent 
of their means of subsistence; although 
they have been pouring forth their 
swarms for centuries.—Emigration en- 
courages marriage. He who doubts 
his ability to support a family, is en- 
couraged to raise one by the consider- 
ation, that, at the worse, they can find 
a subsistence elsewhere, ‘This reason- 
ing occurs in Virginia, as well as in 
Sritain. Hence many, deterred from 
matrimony by a view of difficulties, 
find their scruples removed; and fre- 
quently the strong attachment to their 
pative country determines them to re- 
main there, even when pressed by that 
poverty to which they would not have 
exposed themselves but fer the hope of 
escaping it by emigration.—And these 
semarhs apply to the Negroes, Re- 
move them by thousands—those left 
become more valnable, and the owner 


|of the stock redoubles his attention to 
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make up the deficiency. You may 
suppose that he will finda substitute in 
laboring white men: But this neithe 
suits his interests, nor their prejudices, 
so long as Negroes remain in the coup. 
try. The vacancy 1s soon filled y 
with slaves; and you are taught by 
experience, that you have burthened 
the new states without relieving the 
Converse on this subject with » 
southern slave-owner: He will acknow. 
ledge that appearances are awful— 
“but,” adds he, “you will by-and bye 
be in the same situation.” And this 
consideration he seems to view as some 
consolation in his own desperate state 

Happily, the line of demarcation has 
been fixed; and the white race. to the 
north of 37 degrees may count upon 
existence. From thence the slave 
states may look for help at a futore 
day, and they will then gratefully ac. 
knowledge the services of those who, 
by their exertions in the legislature, 
prevented the states from being over. 
run by Negroes. _ At present, they feel 
very different emotions; as, blinded by 
habit and temporary advantage, they 
are unable to discern the consequences 
of their conduct. 

Nothing is more common than t 
hear men express indignation at the 
conduct of their predecessors, while 
themselves, under a different appella- 
tion, are treading closely in their foot- 
steps. In France, the political fanatic 
of Louis the Sixteenth’s day, abominat- 
ed the religious fanatic of Henry the 
Fourth’s time: yet to an impartial ob- 
server, they appear twin brother? 
Among the names hateful to republic: 
ans, those of ‘patrician,’ and ‘noble’— 
so well known, the first in the early, 
and the last in the concluding period 0! 
the Roman republic—are perhaps the 
most conspicuous. I doubt whether the 
hideous term, ‘king,’ is worse: nay, 22 
inclined to believe that many good men 
would rather be plagued with a single 
tyrant than with a regular nobility. 
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| son of society in the southern states, 
and we shall tind it to consist of nobility 
| aa plebians. ese 
| Negroes are not to be mentioned; for 
- whenever they are heard of, they are} 


» the southern states are the poor whites; 
- nor are these to be limited to those who 
| held no land, and consequently possess 
"go vote: the petty freeholder holds the 


| complaint, between the patrician and 


' the former, aod the substitution of 
- slaves in the place of the latter. What | 
» followed hence, appears in Plutarch’s 
- Life of Gracchus. 


| “ny,he found the country almost depop- 
| sylated—there being scarcely any hus- 
| “bandmen and shepherds, except those 
| “from foreign and barbarous nations.” | 
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Yet let Qs inquire into the composi- 
Among 


these last, mart 


lebians no longer: But the plebians in 


—— 


i 


prominent place among them. The 
striking diflerence—the great cause of 


plebian, was the engrossing of land by | 


| 


«As Tiberius passed through Tusca- 


Asight like this was enough to rouse | 
the feelings of a Roman; but those of 
Tiberius are best expressed in his own} 
words :— | 

“The wild beasts of Italy have their f 
“caves and dens to retire to for refuge; 
“but the brave men that spill their 
“blood in her cause, have nothing left 
“except air and light. Wuthout houses, | 
“without any settled habitations, they | 
“wander from place to place with their | 
“wives and children; and their generals | 
“are but mocking, when, on the eve of 
‘battle, they exhort their soldiers to 
“tight for their sepulchres and domes- 
‘ticgods. For out of such numbers, 
‘there is not perhaps a single Roman ; 
“who has an altar that belonged to his : 
“ancestors, or a sepulchre in which} 
‘their ashes rest. They fight and die | 
“in order to advance the wealth and | 
‘luxury of the great; and they are 
“called masters of the world, while 
‘they have not a foot of ground in 
“their possession.” 

But that patriot failed in his attempt 


Lad 





| the slaveholders destroyed him—and, 


but that his brother imitated his at- 
tempt, and shared his fate, he had just- 
ly merited the title of ‘last of the Ro: 
mans.’ The cohsequences of the prac- 
tice reprobated by Gracchus, were 
speedily felt in Italy. ‘That country, 
which in former times had supplied 
men in shocking profusion for the 
sword, became almust desolate; yet, 
unable to produce food for itself, was 
fed from Africa and Egypt. ‘The l!e- 
gions were raised in Gaul; and as the 
influence of slavery spread more wide- 
ly, soldiers were sought upon the fron- 
tier, which alone could furnish them, 
allthe rest of the empire forming a 
land of tyrants and a den of slaves, who 
fell like grass before the mower’s 
scythe, when assailed by the undisci- 
plined valor of freemen. 

Ancient authors are full of thig sub- 
ject. The decrease of the plebians 
and the increase of the slaves, was a 
continued source of lamentation. The 
Senate declined appointing a particular 
habdit forthe latter. “We were afraid,” 
says Seneca, “lest they might begin to 
count us.” Progressively with the in- 
crease of slaves, went the engrossing 
of land. “Extensive estates,” says the 
elder Pliny, “have been the ruin of 
‘Italy, and they have been equally de- 
“stractive in the provinces. That of 
“Apeicu was held by six persons.” It 
would be some satisfaction to learn, 
from the same author, that the reigning 
tyrant destroyed them, but that we find 
that the estates and slaves only changed 
masters. In vain did the law hold out 
encouragement to the free race ;—the 
wealth of the slaveholder was irresist- 
ible. Indeed, what power could secure 
the possession of the petty landholder 
trom the grasp of a neighbour who 
counted bis slaves by thousands? It 
was impossible; and the system ceased 
not till foreign conquest levelled both 
slave and master under the more hu. 
‘mane villainage of the Barbarians. 








? restore freedom to Italy: the fury of 


(To be continued.) 
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\ views of our present condition and 


“MES LUN ale. | prospects and duty. There is much 


learning and interesting matter in his 
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LEXINGTON: ! 
WEDNESDAY.SEPTEMBER 22, 1824. | pieces, and we cheerfully submit them 
——— EE , to the public eye. 


We begin to-day the promised series | 
of Essays on Slavery. It isa subjectof| mM cnoRD’s CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOor. 


surpassing interest to the citizens of our | At the last meeting of the Sunday 


‘alm. impartial, apd | 3euoe Teachers of the McChord’s 
beloved country. Calm, impartial; 2° Charch Sunday School, the following 


judicious pieces, on this most interesting | gentlemen were elected Directors of 











; 


topic, we are persuaded, will be re-) that institution: 

ceived with manly honesty bythe slave-| Mr. Charles Alexander, Rev. Robert 
holders of this country, and be ma- jf. Bishop, fev. James Blythe, D.D, 
and || Robert J. Breckinridge, esq., Mr. David 
Hay . | Castleman, Leshe Combs, esq., Mr. H. 
reproach, even if deserved, can never Foster. Mr. Gibbons, Mr. James Harper, 


affect such a question favourably. But-- | Mr. L. McCullough, Mr. A. Me Clure, 


especially when we remember that this | Col. Merrill, Mr. Stephen P. Norton, 
Mr. George Norton, Mr. Norman Porter, 
; ERR | Mr John C. Richardson, Mr. Thomas 
condemned by Great Britain, 1s not! 7 gp jj1man, Mr. Matthew T Scott, Maj. 
only permitted in her existing colonies, | John W. Tilford, Mr. Robert Todd, Rev. 
but was actually entailed on us by her | Mr. Ward, Dr. John R. Witherspoon, Mr. 
|Z. Wiliams, Mr. C. Wilkins. 


ARTICLES OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
The object of this Board shall be to 


turely weighed. Denunciations 


awful evil, for which we are so much | 








when we too were colonies, and had no 
national suvereignty to exercise on the 


question—we feel that do not de-|! advance the interests of Sunday Schools 
serve such treatment. We are assured || in the Western Country in general; and 


that the great body of American slave- ||!" particular, to cherish the McChord’s 
holders are roused, and anxious and | Sunday School. 
| The Board of Directors shall] elect 
iar | of their number, a President, a Vice- 
rung inquiry, ‘Vhat shall we do?” and || President, a Treasurer, a Secretary, 
that, as a body, they would adopt with- and an Executive Committee of five 
members. 

The President shall preside in the 





a 


solemn and in earnest in this widely- 





out hesitation any really practicable 


plan ior delivering their country from meetings of the Board and of the Soci- 
the evils of slavery. With much fer- ty. He shall call meetings of either, 
mented declamation, there has been/|| ot stated in these regulations, at the 


little good sense given to us on this aub- request of the members; and shall, in 


eneral, superi ‘s intere 
ject—We recommend to our readers e  Superimtend the School’s inter 


the solemn perusal of the series of Es-|| The Vice-President shall discharge 
says now begun. Tne worthy author | the duties of the President in his ab- 
confines himself, as will ve seen, to the >. T h 1 
; | ' 7 | 1€ 1 reasurer shall receive all mo- 
uestion of our 2 ‘ely: , 
“3 py r anterest merely j thas neys belonging to the Society, and pay 
giving us, surely, at least inoffensive! it out at the urder of the President. 
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ates of all meetings, and receive and 
answer all letters addressed to the 


year’s proceedings shall be read; and 
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The Secretary shall keep the min-| 


Board. 
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The Board shall fill up its own va- 
cancies, 





From the Kentucky Gazette, Sept. 16. 


The Executive Committee shall ob-|} It is with much regret that we an- 


‘ain subscribers, collect moneys, and 
archase books &c. at the request of 
+e Board of ‘Teachers, for the use of 
the School. 

Any person paying fifty cents yearly, 
shall be entitled to membersbip in this 
Society. And the payment of five dol- 
lars shall constitute life-membership. 

The Teachers of the Sunday School 
shall elect their own officers. and make 
their own by laws for the government 
of the School. 

The Society shall hold its annual 
meeting on the first Thursday of No- 
vember; at which a report of the 


such services, of a religious kind, per- 


nounce to the public the resignation of 
Rev. Robert H. Bishop, of his profes- 
sorship in Transylvania University. 
He has been for perhaps 20 years, the 
steady friend and instructor of this in- 
stitution—and throughout that period, 
the most permanent, and to say the 
least, one of the most useful of all its 
officers. The loss of such a man is no 
common calamity. He was one of-the 
pillars of the, University, and one of the 
patriarchs of the Church of Christ in 
this vicinity. ‘The friends of religious 
truth and letters, however, will be 
gratified to learn, that though removed 
from us, he is not lost to his fellow-men, 








formed, as way be agreed on. At this 


but 1s about to extend the field of his 
usefulness by this separation. Weare 


meeting, and at another six months re- informed that he has accepted the offer 
mote from it, in each year, the School | of the Presidential chair of the Miami 
shall be assembled, and examined by |) University, near Cincinnati. Ohio. The 
the Board of Directors, or their Com-|| institution, though in its infancy, is 


mittee. 

Itshall be the duty of the Board to 
exert its influence in establishing this 
blessed institution as widely as possible 
through our country—it being under- 
stood that its operations are as an aux- 
lary to the American Sunday School 
Union. 

The meetings of the Board shall be 
Opened with prayer. 

The pastor of the church to which 
iny School under the care of this Board 
shal] be attached, together with the 
superintendents of the School, shall 
always be considered ex officio mem- 
der3 Of the Board. 

SIX members shall be considered a 
}20rum to transact business. 

No alteration shall be made in this 
Constitution, without on the vote of a 
Majority of the Board. 

The Board shall meet quarterly, 


largely endowed. It is ina fertile, 
healthy, and, though retired, populous 
\ section of Ohio; and promises to exert 
a commanding influence over the west- 
ern country. 

The Faculty will have been organ- 
\1zed and the College in operation, at 
Oxford, its seat, by the 2d of Nov. 

The abundance of all sorts of provi- 
sions will afford, it is said, excellent 
accommodations at a very cheap rate. 

We are not acquainted with the de- 
tails, as yet; but have no doubt, that 
that institution, under such auspices, 
will be made a rich and diffusive bless- 


ing—a fountain of good, to the western 
country. 

















THE SABBATH SCHOOB. 
The prejudices which many have 


the present day, usually arise from 








“ommencing on the last Saturday of | ignorance of their effects. I have sel- 


October, at 3 o’clock; and $0 on. 


dom known a candid man {o dislike 
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against the benevolent operations of 
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them after seeing their tendency. A 
few years since, | knew a man strongly 


“Well, my teacher explained it to me. 
He said, that in the Eastern country, 


prejudiced against most uf our benevo- ) rice and all kinds of grain are called 


lent societies. He was respected, and 
was usually agreeable and polite. But 
when an Education Society, or a Sab- 
bath School, was mentioned, he made 


no scruples in manifesting his antipathy. | 


It so happened, that one summer a stu- 
dent from college, a charity scholar, 
established a Sabbath School in the 
neighbourhood of this gentleman. As 
he was winning in his manners, he soon 
collected all the children in the vicini- 


ty, except the only child of this man f 


who for some weeks refused to permit 
his little daughter, a lovely child of 8 
years old, toattend the school. Butas 


all her playmates attended, and were| 


delighted with the privilege, and as no 
bad consequences were seen to result 
from their instructions, what by en- 
treaties, and what by a kind request 


- 


bread, even before they are cooked. 
He said, that every year the river 
Nile, and so of some other Eastern 
rivers, rose up high, and had its waters 
overflow its banks, and all the country 
round. While the waters were thus 
covering the country, the people went 
{out in their little boats, and scattered 
their rice (or bread) on the waters, 
| This was sowing it. It sunk down in 
the mud; the waters covered it; yet 
the people knew it was not lost, for in 
due time the waters went off, and then 
the rice sprung up, and they usually 
had great crops. ‘This is casting bread 
on the waters; and true charity is just 
like it. Isn’t it a beautiful verse, fa- 
ther?” ‘‘Yes.” “And don’t [learn and 
understand what my teacher tells me?” 
“You may go and tell it to your mother, 





from her mother, itso happened, eur 
on the fifth Sabbath after the school 
was opened, little Clarissa 
school, with her blithe rosy counte- 
nance, happy among her happy com- 
panions. She continued to attend regu- 
arly through the summer, aad to Im- 
prove very rapidly. The teacher of 
the school encouraged his little pupils 





. » ie 
to make any inquiries about the texts 


of Scripture which they could not un- 
derstand. It was at the close of a pleas- 
ant Sabbath m August, when the tather 
called the child te him, and addressed 
her very mildly—*“Clarissa, my love, 
are you not tired of going to that Sun- 
day School? i don’t think you learn any 





— was at | 


ea 





my dear.” 

Towards the close of the summer, 
the teacher was taken sick, and was 
obliged to leave his Sabbath School and 
‘College. As he was indigent, the ladies 
of the neighbourhood kindly made him 


{up a smal! purse, to bear his expenses, 


One evening little Clarissa came to her 
father with a very earnest look, and 
says, “Father, will you please to give 
me a ninepence?” “What will you do 
with it, my dear?” “O, I want it very 
j much, and will not waste it, father.” 
“But what do you want it for?” “I wish, 
father, you would please to give it to 
me without asking: I do want it very 
much. “f can’t give my daughter 











thing—I mean, nothing that you under- 
stand.” “QO yes, father, | do; a great 
many things! for to-day I asked my 
teacher about that beautiful text, ‘Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, and thou 
shalt find it after many days;’ and what, 
father, do you think it means?” “Why, 
child, it must mean that we ought to be 
charitable tothe poor.” “Yes, father; 
but do you know why it is like casting 
dread on the waters?” “No, my love.” 


money, unless she tells me to what use 
she is to apply it.” “Well, father, I 
fear you will not give it to me; but I 


{will tell you. You know that Mr. 





my school teacher, is sick, and must ge 
away. O,he has been so kind to me. 
He is going away, and I am afraid | 
shall never see him again: I wanted to 
give him the ninepence! You remem- 
ber how he explained to me that beau- 
tiful text, ‘Cast thy bread upon the 





















waters.” The little girl sobbed, and 
4 tear stood in the eye of the father. 
He put a bank note in the hand of his 
child for her sick teacher, and turned 
aside and wept. He thought how he 
had been taught a lesson of charity by 
his little child; how he had opposed 
the very school where she had been 
thus instructed; and how he had ever 
heen supremely selfish and sinful._— 
yom that hour he became awakened, 
and was in great anxiety of mind for 
sometime. He then found peace in be- 
lieving. He is nowa firm friend of Ed- 
ucation Societies and Sabbath Schools; 
and never thinks of either, without 
thinking of the teacher whom he op- 
osed, of his daughter’s improvement, 

and of his own hopes of immortality. 
Christian Almanac for 1825. 





THE GOOD MAN’S FIRMNESS. 


Two instances of Col. Davenport’s: 


firmness deserve to be mentioned.— 
The 19th of May, 1790, was a remark- 
ably dark day; candles were lighted 
in many houses, the birds were silent 
and disappeared, and the fowls retired 
torest; the legislature of Connecticut 
was then in session at Hartford; avery 
general opinion prevailed that the day 
of judgment was at hand; the house of 
representatives, being unable to trans- 
act their business, adjourned: a propo- 
sal to adjourn the council was under 
consideration; when the opinion of Col. 
Davenport was asked, be answered, 
‘lam against the adjournment: the 
day of judgment is either appraaching, 
or it is not; if it is not, there is no 
cause for adjournment; if it ts, | choose 
io be found doing my duty. 
therefore, that candles may be bro’t.” 
Uhe other instance took place at Dan- 
bury, at the court of common pleas, of 
which he was chief justice. This ven- 
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the counsel on both sides. He then 
retired from the bench, and was soon 


after found dead tn his bed. 
| Dwight’s Travels. 





From the New York Mirror. 
DISSIPATION. 

The clock struck eleven, ‘The anx- 
ious, terrified, lonely mother, shudder- 
ed at the sound, and with an uncon- 
scious energy pressed the poor babe to 
her heart, while the large tear, not 
witheut cause, fell unbidden trom her 
swollen, sunken eye, and rested on the 
cheek of the slumbering innocent.— 
Where then was he who had sworn to 
protect her; and, by a vow registered 
in Heaven, had promised unalterable 
affection for her? He was an instance, 
1 could wish without a parallel; for 
disstpation had bound him in her 
chains—and in the thraldom of vice he 
could forget that he had a bosom com- 
panion sighing in his absence for his 
return, and in his presence overpower- 
ed by the conflicting emotions occa- 
sioned by the recollections of former 
times, when he was virtue’s friend, and 
she was the darling partner of his hap- 
piness. 


his nature, as to give up the govern- 
ment of reason bestowed upon him by 
God, and submit to be led by degrading 
passions, participated by brutes? Well 
may it be said that the hand which can 


sensibility, must feel the blood curdle 
in its veins; and the tongue that can tell 
it to the world, must stiffen in the act. 
Let us conclude our sad tale. The 
unfortunate man returned, something 
inebriated, at a late hour, and found 
his wife senseless on the floor. The 
shock restored him to himself; though 
some half-lost, half-recollected images 








erable man, after he was struck with 


fitted through his bewildered brain. 


death, heard aconsiderable part of a|] She was declared to be in a raging fe- 
trial, gave the charge tothe jury, andj ver; medical assistance was in vain, for 
took notice of an article in the testimo- | the disease was one which bafiles all 


ny which had escaped the attention of: skill, and in the short space of a fort- 


Can man so far forget the dignity of 


write it, unless its possessor be void of 
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night she died broken-hearted. No mur- 


mur escaped her lips against the author 
of ber misery, the destroyer of her 
happiness, the cause of her untimely 
death. Then it was that he fully 
awoke from his dream; then it was 
that every unkind word, every un- 
grateful look, thronged back upon him 
and harrowed up his soul; then it was 
that he uttered the unheard groan, and 
poured the bitter tear—more deep, 
more bitter, because unheard and una- 
vailing. : 

is there one now who is just begin- 
ning the career of vice and folly, una- 
ware of the misery he is bringing ‘upon 
himself and all connected with him— 
let him read this, and pause; for it is 





only on the immutable basis of virtue | 


that we can found our actions, if we 
wish them to yield pleasure to our- 
selves, to be pleasing in the sight of our 
fellow-mep, or acceptable to our Cre- 
ator. ALPHA. 





Extraordinary Operation —Dr. Fay- 
erman, of Norwich, on the 9th June, 
performed successfully a singular and 
dangerous operation on the child of 
Mr. Moore, a respectable grocer, of 
Ber street, by an incision into the ca- 
vity of the chest, from whence he ex- 
tracted one pound eleven ounces of 
tughly purulent matter. 
had previously suffered from a pro- 
longed distemper, the result of typhus 
fever, and subsequent inflammation of 
the lungs. The child, we are given to 
sanderstand by Mr. Moore, (at whose 
request this is inserted,) is rapidly re- 
covering its original state of health.—= 
London paper. 





From the New York Spectator, Aug. 28. 
LA FAYETTE, 

We continue this evening our record 
of the honours paid to the ‘ Nation’s 
‘Guest.”’ New tributes of respect and 
gratitude seem to await him at every 
place he visits. Grave phitosophers 
and academicians, soldiers, statesmen 


The patient 
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and poets, the old and the young of aj 
parties without distinction, are only 
emulous who shall be foremost in offer. 
ing him their cordial congratulations. 
He receives them all with the kindness 
which has marked his character thro’ 
life, and the dignified courtesy which 
becomes the companion and the friend 
of Washington. 

From the Boston Courver.—The most 
beautiful part of the spectacle was ex. 
hibited on the Common. The pupils 
of the public schools, both mate and 
female, were arranged on the side 
adjoining the Mall, in two lines, reach. 
ing from Boylston street to the head of 
the Mall, under the care of their res. 
pective teachers, and protected from 
the press of spectators by the peace 
officers, appointed for the purpose. 
Between these beautiful lines the whole 
military and civit procession passed, 


| When Gen. La Fayette entered the 


passage, an interesting little girl, of 
five or six years old, stepped forward, 
and being placed in his barouche, pre- 
sented him a wreath, and made a brief 
address in the French language. The 
General accepted the present, placed 
iton his arm, and kissed the child in 
rapture. 


LINES 
Presented (entwined ina wreath of flowers,) 


to Gen. La Fayette, on his arrival on the 
common, by a little girl. 








An infant hand presents these blushing 


flowers, 

Glowing and pure as childhood’s artless 
hours, 

When roses bloom and buds of promise 
smile, 

Repaying with their charms the culturer’s 
toil. 

Oh! teke them, FATHER,—they were 
cull’d for you! 
oe, sy ay with warm affection’s sacred 

ew; 


Oh! let them dive in thy benignant smile, 


And o’er thy brow of glory bloom awhile, 
’Twined with the /aurel fame on thee bes: 


tow’d, 































+ last month. 
| tranquil, 


glow'd. 


love, 
champion prove, 
TON, 


OWire 


stroy: 





| suf-exil’d from the charms of wealth and 
| 4nd home and friends, thou didst our 
hd, by the side of glorious WASHING- 


Didst inake our grateful country ali thine 


: Go, fragile offering, speak the ardent joy 
' Our bosoms feel, which time can ne’er de- 


From the Christian Advocate. 


EUROPE. 


_ 


Nothing novel in the general aspect 


France.~—N othin 


- of this portion of the globe has occur- 
' yed, so far as we know, to vary 
' view which we presented in our last No. 
' Great Britain —The British Parlia-} 
» ment adjourned on the 25th of June to 
the 24th of August. Since the adjourn- 
- ment, there has been a perfect dearth 
' of news from Britain. 
' relates to sending an army to Portugal, 
and to the war with the Burmanese, we 
have noted nothing of national concern 
that is worth reciting. | 
g of public interest 

' has reached us from France during the 
The kingdom appears 
: The health of the monarch 
| is such as seems to presage his speedy 
' dissolution; but he continues to attend, 


the 


Except what 


with some interruptions, to state affairs. 


_ The French are rapidly diminishing 
| their national debt by the operation of 


a sinking fund. Jt seems to be believed 


_ that itis at the instance of France that 
_ Spain so pertinaciously refuses to listen 
& ‘0 anything on the subject of the inde- 
pendence of her late American colonies. 

Spain.—T he political state of Spain 
remains in statu quo. ‘The prisons are 
hiled with constitutionalists; thousands 
ofthe best part of the population are 
irying to get out of the kingdom; ef- 
‘orts are made to increase the army by 
impressments; the infatuated monarch 
and his ministers are still bent on re- 

cing to submission the South Ameri- 
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can colonies; and it is said there 1s to 
be a congress of the European powers 
at Madrid, to deliberate on the actual 
state of Spain. 

Portugal.~-English. influence would 
seem, for the present, to be dominant 
at the court of Lisbon. It appears that 
the king of Pertugal is willing and de- 








sirous to have the aid of a British miti- 
tary force, to keep his own subjects in 
subjection—much in the same manner 
| as the Spantards are now controlled by 
the French. Will Britain consent to 
this, after refusing to take any part In 
the Spanish business? We perceive that 
the subject exercises the ingenuity of 
the newspaper paragraphists of London. 
We shall see how it wHl terminate. 
The Holy Alliancee—The monarchs 
who are concerned in the confederacy 
thus denominated—those of France, 








\ 


Austria, Russia, and Prussia; for Spain 
and Portugal are at present nothing— 
are apparently very busy about some- 
thing. Couriers are rapidly passing 
from one court to another; and frequent 


| conferences are held by their plenipo- 


tentiaries, which seem to be conducted 
with much earnestness. The affairs of 
Greece, of Spain, of Portugal,. and of 
South America, form, we suppose, the 
subject of these errands and delibera- 
tions. It also appears that the preva- 
lence of opinions in favour of free gov- 
ernment in Germany and Prussia, and 
especially in the universities. of these 
great states, is the cause of a good deat 





| 





of royal disquietude. Rigorous mea- 
sures have already been adopted -in 
regard to the universities; and the mo- 
narchs will doubtless do as much as. 
they dare, to put down the spirit of 
freedom in their own dominions, and 
throughout the world. ‘Phey may suc- 
| ceed for a time; but ultimately the 
{powers-of intellect and the chims of 
‘human nature will, in spite of all resist- 
ance, be triumphant. : 
Greece.—We think it may be relied 
on thet the Greeks have defeated the 











‘Turkish army at the Straits of Ther- 
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mopyle. Yet the last accounts by the 
way of Austria, where the Greek cause 
is not favoured, represent the ‘Turks as 
having lately obtained some important 
advantages. It is also said that the 
English officers generally, for some 
unknown cause, have quitted the Gre- 
cian armies since the death of Lord 
Byron. On the whole, however, we 
have little doubt that the events of the 
present campaign hitherto, have been 
de&sively in favour of the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Grecian canse. 
AFRICA. 

The last accounts from Monserrado 
represent the Amertcan colony of L1- 
beria as in a very prosperous state. 

his will be joyful news to the friends 
of “The African Colonization Society,” 
in this country. We do hope that the 





agency and operations of that society 
are to be instrumental, under the smiles 
of Providence, in spreading the bless- 
ings of civilization and Christianity 
throughout the whole African continent. 
The society appears to be rapidly at- 
tracting public attention, and acquiring 


public patronage. 

Recent accounts confirm those for- 
merly received, that the victory of the 
Ishantees over the British was complete. 
The victors, it also appears, were pur- 
suing the vanquished, far beyond what 
was expected. ‘There is, however, we 
believe, no reason to apprehend that 
they will extend their march so far as 
to disturb the British settlement at Si- 
erra Leone, or ours at Cape Monserra- 
lo. No attack hasas yet been made 
by the British on Algiers. 

AMERICA. United States.—We re- 
gret to state that the yellow fever has 
made its appearance at New Orleans, 
and at Charleston, S. C. 

FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. 

From Africa.—Intelligence has been 
deceived from Sierra Leone of the 17th 
of April, and from Cape Coast Castle 





of the 9th of May, which is far from 
It ap-| 


being of a satisfactory nature. 
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pears, that since the disastrous defeat 
of Sir Charles Macarthy, the Britis} 


the Ashantees, that Capt. Blencharne, 
who commanded the troops at Cape 
Coast, had found it necessary to retire 
behind the Boosampra river. 

Death of the King of the Sandwich 
Islands.—The Sun of the 14th of July, 
says: “We regret to state, that we 
have to announce another death, and 
that in no less a personage than his 
majesty the King of the Sandwich Js. 


| ands, who, it appears, since the lament. 





able loss he sustained only a few days 
since by the decease of his royal cop- 
sort Queen Tamehamalu, had, for the 
benefit of his health, which was in qa 
very delicate state, removed from 0s. 
born’s Hetel, in the Adelphi, to the 
Caledonian, on the Adelphi ‘Terrace; 
where every attention that his rank in 
life required, was aided by the assist. 
ance of the most eminent of the faculty; 
but all their endeavours proved una- 
vailing, and his majesty breathed his 
last at 4 o’clock this morning. Poki, 


|| the Governor, and the rest of the suite, 


were supporting their royal master’s 
legs at the foot of the bed. At 2 0’clock 
he became alarmingly worse, and he 
seemed then not to know any person: 
the Admiral was brought into the room, 
and was affected to tears. The King 
took no notice of him, nor any other 
person about him. From that time till 


| 4 o’clock, he kept continually saying, 


“I shall lose my tongue;”. and just be- 
fore he breathed his last, his majesty 
H faintly said, “Farewell to you all!—I 
am dead! [am happy!” After utter- 
ing these words, he expired in the 
arms of Madame Poki. Previous to his 
death he requested that his remains, 
together with those of his wife, should 
be removed to his native island.” 
Calcutta Government Gazettes to the 











lith of March, had been received 10 
London, which furnish some particulars 
of the commencement of the war with 
the Burmese. It appears from the 





forces have been so closely pressed by 
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details given in the Calcutta papers, || And glances gay or tender, 


that the Burmese came down in great 
numbers, and attempted to secure pos- 
session of the country by erecting stock- 
ades to cover their positions, skilfully 
selecting the strongest and most advan- 
tageous grounds to plant their fortifica- 
tios. They were, however, driven 
from several of their positions by the 
force under Lt. Col. Brown. Ina sub- 
sequent attack, however, the British 
were net so successful, and lost several 
oficers and 150 Sepoys killed and 
wounded. ‘The Burmese lost 500 men, 
and in a few days the remainder volun- 
tarily evacuated the stockades which 


they had so gallantly defended. The} 


British had by that time received rein- 
forcements, and moved forward in pur- 
suit. 





Emigrants to Haytt.—The beautiful 
new brig De Witt Clinton, Capt. Bar- 
stow, 300 tons burthen, belonging to 
William Porter, of New York, sailed 
yesterday for Port-au-Prince, with one 
hundred and twenty free coloured men 


and women, who are emigrating to|} 


Hayti with a view to bettering their 
condition.——[ Philadelphia Nat. Gaz. 
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Fresh eloquence impart: 

Then, dost thou sigh for pleasure? 
O! do not widely roam; 

But seek that hidden treasure 
At home! dear home! 


Does pure religion charm thee 
Far more than aught below? 
W ouldst thou that she should arm thee 
Against the hour of wo? 
Think not she dwelleth only 
In temples built for prayer; 
For home itself is lonely 
Unless her smiles be there. 
The devotee may falter, 
The bigot blindly roagn, 
If worshipless her altar 
At home! dear home! 


Love over it presideth 
With meek and watehful awé, 
Its daily service guideth, 


: And shows its perfect law: 


If there thy faith shall fail thee, 
If there no shrine be found, 
What can thy prayers avail thee 
With kneeling crowds around? 
Go! leave thy gift unoffer’d, 
Beneath Religion’s dome, 
And be her first-fruits proffer’d 
Athome! dear home! 





From the Christian Disciple, London, A» 
pril, 1824. 


From the ‘ Poetic Vigus’’ of Bernard Bar- THE ORPHAN BEGGA R: A true story. 


ston, (amember of the Society of Friends, 
L inEngland.) 
HOME. 


Wuaere burns the lov’d hearth brightest, 
Cheering the social breast? 

Where beats the fond heart lightest, 
Its humble hopes possest? 

Where is the smile of sadness, 
Of meek-eyed Patience born, 

Worth more than those of gladness 
Which Mirth’s bright cheek adorn’?— 

Pleasure is mark’d by fleetness, 
To those who ever roam; 

While griefitself has sweetness 
At home! dear home! 


There blend the ties that strengthett 

Our hearts in hours of grief, 

The silver links that lengthen 

_Joy’s visits when most brief: 

‘here eyes in all their splendour, 
€re vocat to the heart, 


— 
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A LITTLE boy, an orphan, too, 
Whose finger ends. with cold were blue, 


| With pearly drops in either eye, 


Ready to start when pity’s nigh, 

With timid steps approach’d a door, 
(Some scanty pittance to implore,) 
W hose brazen knocker smooth and briglit, 
Mock’d all the efforts of the wight; 

His little hands its place supply’d, 

And open flew the portal wide.— 

A clergyman of modern date, 

Less fain’d for kindness than estate, 
Now ey’d the boy from top to toe; 
And, listening to his tale of wa, 

Said, Take this crust, ‘tis mouldy too, 
But, still, "tis good enough for you!— 
The boy receiv’d it with good grace, 
And turn’d about to quit the place. 
Stop, said the priest; an orphan boy. 
Should not pursue such bad employ. , 





Answer me this, pray Cam you read’ 
AL! no sir: “tisatrnth inde. 
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Not read! why then you cannot pray! 
I’ll teach you; after me thus say: 

Our Father who ton Heaven art. 
(“Our Father” touch’d bis little heart.) 
Is he your father, then, and mine? 
Yes, said the reverend divine: 

God is the Father of us all 

Of rich and poor, ofgreat and small. 
With feelings undisguis’d, the boy 
Sunm’d up the whole in this reply: 
We’re brothers—let it not be said 
You ever gave me mouldy bread. 
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Agents.—We venture to name the follow- 
ing individuals as agents for the Western 
Luminary, and request that they will use 
their endeavours to procure subscribers, 
and receive payments, for the same. 


Fayette County—James Rell, Doct. J. 
Todd, Rev. Geo. Boon, Dr. Jno. R. 
Witherspoon, Rev. Robt. Marshall, N. 
Ferguson, John Shaw. 

Bourbon.—Isaac Webb Thomas P. Smith, 
Ephraim Harriott, John Curry, Rev. 
Andrew Todd, Jonas Markey. 

Clarke.—J.D. Thomas, Walter Preston, 
Silas W. Robins, Esg. James Stone- 
street, Rev. Mr. Morton. 

Yonigomery.—Kev. J. P. Howe. 

Bath.—'Thomas Hill, James Mclihenny. 

Woodford.—Samuel Campbell, Samuel M. 
Wallace, Abraham Dale, J. R. M’Far- 
land. 

Franklin.—Thomas Paxton, J.J. Miles, 
Rev. Eli Smith, D. C. Humphreys. 

MWercer.—Rev. Thomas Cleland, D.D.. W. 
Nourse, jun. Robert C. Harrison, Wm. 
Noutse, sen. David Caldwell, M. G. 
Youce, Samuel Maccoun, Rev. S. K. 
Nelson, Dan’!. Barbee. 

Perryville.—Wm. E. Crawford. 

Lincoln.—Nathaniel S. Morton. 

Grreene.—Gen. Allen, Rev. J. Howe, Rey. 
John Chandler, Rey. Isaac Hodgins, 
Jahn Tate. — ' 

Adair.—Rev. 5. B. Robertson, Rev. Jere- 
miah Abell, Maj. Benjamin Workman. 

Garrard—Rev. J. C. Barnes, Alexander 
Reed, Charles Spilman. 

Henderson.—N. C. Horsley, E. H. Hop 
kins. 

Christian.—James H. Rice. 

Mason.-Rey. J. ‘I. Edgar, John Boyd. 
Dr. John Drake. | 
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Jessamine.—-Saml. Rice, Wm. H. Rainey 
Henry.—James Dodd. — 
Nicholas.—Jonathan Smith. 


Caldwell.—Rev. Robert Lapsley. 


Shelby.—Rev. A. Cameron, Rev. Andrey 
Shannon, Rev. Henry L. Rice. 
Jefferson—Wm. Vernon, Rev. Saniue| 
K. Snead, Rev. Dr. Blackourn. 
Madison.—Archibald Curl, Dr. Alexap. 
der Miller. _ 
Galiatin.—W. QO. Butler. 
Washington.—Joseph Maxwell, Andrey 
Cunuingham, Geo. M. Wilson, | 


Logan.—Rev. Daniel Confort, Presley 
Edwards, Esq. William I. Morton. 

Fleming.—Rey. James K. Burch, A.E 
Ballard. | 


Lcdd.—Rev. Wm: K. Stewart. 
Harrison.—Rey. J. R. Moreland. 
Scott.—Samuel Glass, Samuel Finley. 
Great Crossings.—M. D- Averill. 
Owenton.— James Varallen, esq. 
Nelson.—Rey. William Scott, Jonatha 
Simpson 
Warren.—Rey. D. H. Phillips. 
Glasgow.—Robert Ferguson. 
Dayton, Ohio.— Rev. Wm. Graham. 
Cincinnati—Rey. James Kemper, Ry. 
Erastus Root, Jno. F. Keys. 
Lebanon.—Jacob D. Lowe. 
Natchez.—Rev. George Potts. 
Charlestown, Indiana.—Rev; Jno. Todd, 
Thomas Todd, esq. 
Abingdon, Va.—Rev. Stephen Bovell. 
Livonia, Indianu.—Rey. W. W. Martin. 
Smockville.—Samuel Smock. 
St. Louis, Missouri.—Dr. W. M. Green. 
Nashville, Ten.—Rev. Mr. Campbell. 
Gallatin, T.—Joseph Robb. 
Campden, S. C.—Rev. 8S. S. Davies. 
Darien, Georgia.—Rev. Jno. Joice. 
Chilicothe+The Hon.Mr. Thompson. 
Robstown, Pa.—Hon. Mr. Plumber. i 
Huntsville, Ala—Jno. W. Tilford, Bsq.* 
Rev. Mr. Allen. : 
Shawnoetown —Rey. Charles Phillips. 
JHadison, la —~—D. M’Clure. : 
Detroit.-—Rev. Joshua Moore. 
Pittsburgh.—Rev. Mr. Swift 
Shelbyville, Ten.— Rey. Alexr. Newton. 
Columbia, Ten,x—Dr. James W. Friergot 
Winchester, Ten.—William Est. 
Bloomville, Mo.—Josiah Dickson. 
Grand Praire, Mo.—James Tate. 
Trenton, N. J.—Rev. Robert Gibson. 
Vincennes, la—Rev. Samuel ‘I’. Scott. 
New-Lezington, Ila.—F rancis Hinds. 
New- York.—Rey. M. Bruen. 









